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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


What the U.S. Can Do About India 


Even on a brief visit to India, an American 
cannot fail to get the impression of wide 
spead criticism of our foreign policy merely 
from reading the press. This impression be 
comes a definite conclusion if the visitor has 
an opportunity to meet a number of Indians 
and to exchange views with them in friendly 
conversation. 

To an American who thinks our foreign 
policy is, broadly speaking, right, this wide 
spread criticism of it in a friendly country 
comes as a distinct shock, and the first reac 
tion is apt to be an increase in blood pre: 
sure. More sober second thought arouses a 
desire to understand the reasons for the In 
dian point of view. 

The first and most important issue on 
which we and the Indians differ is India’s 
refusal to align itself with us and our allies 
to prevent Russian and Chinese aggression. 
To us it is clear that, judging by their past 
actions, these countries are a threat to the 
peace of the world, and that in self-protection 
the peace-loving nations should join togethe: 
in order to have enough military strength to 
be able to resist further expansion by the two 


Communist giants. Accordingly, we are dis 
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ippointed that India has refused to join us, 
and some of us ar even angered by India’s 
attitude, 

What is the reason for India’s refusal? 
he reason is not that India is proCCommu 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 


his government are as anti-Communist as any 


nist. Prime 


\merican. 


That the Indian government is strongly anti 


Communist can be confirmed in many ways. 
In addressing a convention of the Congress 


Nehru said 


“Communism, for all its triumphs in many 


party in 1951, Mr. 


fields, crushes the free spirit of man. Demox 
racy itself gradually succumbs to the new cult 
ot torce and violence.” 

Further evidence is to be found in the bit 
ter election Calli paipn waged earlier this ycal 
in the state of Andhra against the Commu 
nists by Mr. Nehru and his lieutenants and 
what they said about communism. Innumer 
ible quot itions could be made Irom their 
peeches demonstrating their fundamental op 
position to the antidemocrati prin iples ol 
ommunism., 

The basic cause for this anticommunism of 


India’s leaders is that they are almost all 
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men who have been educated at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and who have 
been brought up to believe in the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy and freedom as much as Eng- 
lishmen or Americans. As Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon said in his 
-address at the Herald Tribune For- 
um on October 17: “Our friends in 
India share our devotion to the com- 
mon law and to the English parlia- 
mentary system—both of which are 
the very antithesis of communist doc- 
trine.” 


While India is thus anti-Commu- 
nist, it should be clearly understood 
that it is definitely socialistic, The 
constitution of India does not, as 
does that of the U.S.S.R., decree “the 
abolition of the capitalist system of 
economy” but merely sets forth that 
it is the function of the state “to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively 
as it may a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and _politi- 
cal, shall inform all of the institu- 
tions of the national life.” However, 
the area of the activities carried on 
by the government in India is very 
much 
States. 


broader than in the United 


Nevertheless, as the president of 
one of the southern India universi- 
ties, who was himself an economist, 
explained, India is socialistic but not 
Socialist. The distinction is that while 
India has not accepted the Socialist 
doctrine that all the means of pro- 
duction should be owned by the 
state, it believes that in those fields 


of industry where, because of either 
the amount of capital required or the 
degree of risk, private investors will 
not supply the necessary funds, the 
state should step in and supply the 
capital and own the industry. This 
nondoctrinaire approach to the prob- 
lem obviously furnishes great op- 
portunity for difference of opinion 
as to whether, to use the Indian term, 
a particular industry should fall 
within the public or the private sec- 
tor. Discussions of this subject are 
reminiscent of similar discussions at 
home between New Dealers and 
businessmen. 

That there is no barrier to new in* 
vestment of private capital was con- 
firmed by the fact that a number 
of businessmen each made the same 
plea: “Can you not do something to 
help promote the flow of private 
American capital to India? Under 
our second Five-Year Plan a very 
great influx of foreign capital in 
some form is essential if we are to 
achieve the desired goals of increas- 
ing our industrial plant and thus 
raising our standard of living. We 
Indian capitalists want that influx 
to be private rather than govern- 
mental capital, and of course we 
want it to come from the United 
States and not from Russia, which is 
offering it to our government.” 


Need for U.S. Aid 


Clearly it is to our self-interest to 
respond to this plea and to help 
India’s economic development if for 
no other reason than to reduce the 
risk that India might be swung into 
the Communist camp. However, the 


attraction held out for private Ameri 
can capital in a state which has as 
many controls over business as has 
India, are not very great. 

What seems a more practicable al 
ternative is United States government 
aid to India, in the form either of 
lend-lease or of long-term govern 
ment loans at a low interest rate 
in either case, of course, with abso 
lutely no political strings. A program 
of this kind for India should over a 
period of time pay off in the same 
way and just as effectively as did the 
Marshall Plan in Europe. To attempt 
to impose political strings would be 
most unwise. As experience else 
where has demonstrated, no govern 
ment can long remain in power il 
the voters conclude that its policies 
are being adopted at the behest of a 
foreign power. Moreover, policies 
adopted, not as a result of a free 
choice, but in order to purchase fi 
nancial assistance have no sound po 
litical basis and may well change 
overnight once the assistance has 
been obtained, for nations are pro 
verbially ungrateful for financial aid 
from other and richer countries. 
This point of view is well expressed 
by Vice President Nixon, in his ad 
dress quoted above, as follows: 

“To cut off aid or to put strings 
on it will not win India to our side. 
It is more likely to have the oppo 
site effect. The people of India cher 
ish their independence, and they re 
sent deeply any attempt to compro 
mise it.” 

In addition to greater financial aid 
to India, a continuation and expan 


(Continued on page 61) 
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r WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Nuclear Tests: Psychological Defeat for West 


There is nothing (or very little) stopping nuclear tests on the West to drive he the facts of nuclear 
wrong with American foreign policy which is where the Kremlin, of life to all the world. His AEC col 
that a little psychological warfare course, wants it. leagues, led by Admiral Lewis A, 
won't cure. Dulles and Eden, instead of play Strau how have etoed this 
The Russians have offered to stop ing it as they did, could have done scheme as 1 ind if not a little 
nuclear tests “here and now” if the one or another of the following illy. As the y in a statement de 
West will also do so. This offer is things—either of which would have signed to deflate Mr. Murray, the 
open to suspicion. The U.S.S.R. has _ retrieved the initiative for the West, Russians v invited to America’s 
just completed a series of tests. So and reaped it a little goodwill in the itomic test 1948 and what they 
naturally the U.S.S.R. says, Let’s bargain, while at the same _ time aw did not dissuade them from 
stop now. Stopping nuclear tests, deflating Moscow's bombast yong thead with nuclear bombs or 
howe, r, does not advance disarma persua le the to accept inter! itional 
ment. It does not provide tor Inspec What West Might Have Done control, What makes Mr. Murray 
tion or international control or re They could have said: Fine: we think that in 19 the Soviets will 
duction or elimination of such weap will agree to stop nu lear tests if you do what tl vouldn’t do in 1948 
ons. But it leaves the initiative with — wij] accept President Eisenhower's That argument is good, but it 
the Russians—and they are making proposal for aerial inspection and Miss the point. Mr. Murray’s pro 
the most of it. exchange of military blueprints “here posal 1s not so mu h to show the 
The West’s reaction to the Soviet and now.” Or they could have said Soviets what an H-bomb can do. 
offer has been considerably less than Fine; but your offer does not solve Chis they already know. It is rather 
dramatic. Secretary of State John the problem of international control, show thousands of officials from 
Foster Dulles announced on Novem We propose that hereafter all tests 60-odd other nations which do not 
ber 29 that the United States had be conducted under international have H-bombs or know much about 
“no positive conclusion” about the auspices by the United Nations or them how horrible they can be. Per 
matter. British Prime Minister Sir by one or both of us—then every haps if the U.S.S.R. will not listen 
Anthony Eden told the House of body will know what everybody else to the United Stat it would listen 
Commons on November 30 that the 1S doing. to the entreatie prayers lemands 
proposal “raises intricate problems,” President Eisenhower's aerial in of officials from the noncommitted 
Meanwhile, Messrs. Bulganin and spection proposal of last summer real reas, It is not true that the Russians 
Khrushchev traveled all over Asia ly rocked the world and won global lo not value world opinion. Just look 
telling crowds, We want to stop applause. But since then the West the su of money, the time, the 
these horrible tests, but the West has missed practically every oppor energy and th ivel they expend in 
doesn't o we don’t have any tunity to capitalize on it. The Ru utivating i 
choice. sians have been ridiculing it, de Somewhere along the line, it 
There 8s a Prowing suspicion in nouncing it, tearing it to piece ill vould seem, America psy hologic al 
some Washington circles that Dulles over Asia. varfare strategy has fizzled. Mr. 
and Eden are not as good psycho The idea of letting the UN con- Dulles’ failure to turn the nuclear 
logical warriors as they are diplo duct any further nuclear test or test offer back on the U,S.S.R. is 
mats. They definitely seem to have of inviting the world to see such One instance, Admiral Strau fail 
missed the bus on this Soviet nuclear tests. is not as fantastic as it may ure to rai rld opinion to the 
test offer. They took it seriously, dis sound. Atomic Energy Commissioner upport of Western disarmament 
sected it, parsed it, we ighted it, Thomas FE. Murray has several time plans is anothe 
and refused to buy it. There is only publicly proposed a “summit” atomic The United States is not weak 
one thing wrong with that reaction meeting with the United State militarily; but Washington it look 
it leaves the initiative with the touching off its latest model H-bomb W4* Ps) holo illy 
U.S.S.R. and puts the onus for not (or 3-F bomb as it is now called) Neat STANFORD 
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Struggle for the Middle East 


The Middle East, crossroads of trade 
and cockpit of battles between many 
civilizations since the dawn of his- 
tory, is a good illustration of some- 
thing psychological warriors are apt 
to forget: that ideologies come and 
go, but geography remains. In this 
case, as in many others, the strategic 
and economic importance of the 
Middle East been funda- 
mentally altered either by the rise of 
communism or by the development 


has not 


of nuclear weapons. 


Russia's Presence Not News 


In spite of the commotion caused 
by the sale of Czechoslovak arms to 
Egypt and Russia’s offers of tech- 
nical and financial aid to build the 
High Dam at Aswan, what is new 
is not the entrance on the scene of 
the U.S.S.R. Since the 19th century 
Tsarist Russia had tilted first with 
Britain for a role of predominance 
in this area, and in 1907 the Rus- 
sians and the British had carved out 
respective spheres of influence in 
Iran. Then, before 1914, Germany 
and France, too, entered the great- 
power struggle for the Middle East. 

What has changed is not the basic 
power struggle, but the frame of ref- 
erence within which it is being 
waged, The four principal changes 
since World War II are the creation 
of the state of Israel; the independ- 
ence the Arab states have won from 
the Western powers, successors to 
the Ottoman Empire; the boom in 
oil production, which has put vast 
sums of dollars and/or pounds ster- 
ling into the hands of some Arab 
governments, notably in Iraq and 
Saudi 
plunge into the boiling cauldron of 


Middle 


Arabia; and Washington’s 


Eastern politics, For the 


newcomer here is not Russia but, as 
a political factor, the United States. 

In this new struggle our main 
problem is that Moscow, for the time 
being at least, is soft-pedaling Com- 
munist ideology and stressing the 
very thing which in the past has 
given an advantage to the West—its 
capacity and willingness to render 
military and economic aid to the 
Arab states, which are eager to trans- 
late their nationalist aspirations into 
reality. The offers of aid profusely 
made by Soviet leaders, not only in 
the Middle East but also in India, 
Burma and Afghanistan, may be, to 
use Mr. Dulles’ phrase, nothing but 
“guile,” and it may well prove that 
the Russians can make good on their 
promises only at the expense of liv- 
ing standards in the U.S.S.R. and 
the Eastern European satellites. 


Moscow's Weapon 


Yet it would be dangerous for the 
United States to act on the assump- 
tion that this is all there is to it. 
The industry of the U.S.S.R. is 
backed up by that of Czechoslovakia, 
long known for its productive ca- 
pacity and further expanded during 
the period of Nazi rule, and by the 
newly developed industry of Poland. 
Nor will the prospect of delivering 
goods or technical assistance at the 
expense of Russian living standards 
deter the U.S.S.R.—any more than 
the British, in the heyday of their 
expansion overseas during the 19th 
century, hesitated to use their re- 
sources from India to Africa at a 
time when British workers were still 
laboring in the “dark Satanic mills” 
of the early Industrial Revolution, to 
quote William Blake. 


Today Russia’s economy is at the 
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stage of social consciousness reached 
by that of Britain in the 1830's. Like 
Britain at that time, Russia is not 
primarily animated by philanthropic 
motives. It is, however, animated by 
political and economic considerations. 
Most important of all, Russia, the 
Eastern countries and 
Communist China all need some of 
the principal products of the Middle 
East and Southeast. Asia — cotton, 
rice, rubber and, particularly, oil for 
their industrialization. (Russia con 
trols 6 percent of the world’s oil re 
serves, as compared with 94 percent 
at the disposal of the West, with 64 
percent located in the Middle East.) 
This need is not “guile”; it is genu- 


European 


ine. And it gives Russia a weapon 
which the United States 
match unless we and our allies are 
ready to absorb the food products 
and raw materials (other than oil) 
of the underdeveloped countries. 


cannot 


Stepped-up American aid will be 
welcomed by Egypt. The very fact, 
however, that Egypt may find it dif 
ficult to repay loans by the United 
States government or the Interna 
tional Bank will make the Nasser 
government careful not to rely ex 
clusively on Washington for eco 
nomic development. And Cairo has 
noted, not without a touch of cyni- 
cism, that its two-year old applica 
tion for a loan to build the High 
Dam had aroused little interest in 
Washington until the Russian am 
bassador to Egypt offered Moscow's 
aid for this project. 

The lesson will not be lost on other 
Middle East 


Asia. If Russian promises of aid can 


countries of the and 
trigger increased assistance from the 
West, the presence of Russia will be 


regarded as an asset, not a liability. 
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The Arab nations may some day rue 
their attitude, as Washington pre- 
dicts. But for the moment they find 
satisfaction in using to their own 
advantage the Big Four struggle for 
a balance of power, which in the past 
had been a threat to their independ- 
ence. From the world’s point of view, 
the sooner the Arab economies be 
come modernized, the greater will be 
the possibility that the Arabs will 
accept the existence of Israel, whose 
comparative technological advance 
has alarmed Egypt and its neighbors. 
Military aid by the West to Israel, 
offsetting Russian arms shipments to 
Egypt, is at best a temporary meas- 
ure, at worst just another phase of 
the arms race. Sooner or later a long 
term settlement must be reached. 
All-round economic improvement in 
the Middle East would be a major 
step toward that goal, 


Vera Micueces Dean 


Seligman 

(Continued from page 58) 
sion of technical assistance by the 
United States is clearly called for. 
Especially in the agricultural sector, 
where there is a great need for in 
creasing the food production, Ameri- 
ca can be of tremendous help. One 
of the most inspiring people the 
writer was privileged to, meet was a 


professor of agriculture from a Mid- 


a4 
western American college who was 


a member of a Point Four team in 
a small community in a section of 
season the 
125 


grees. His two years’ leave from his 


India where in the hot 


thermometer went up to de- 
college was about to expire, and his 
wife and children had been looking 
forward to the end of their self-im 
posed exile and to their return to 
the comforts of the United States. In 
response to a question about his fu 
ture plans he responded: “How can 
I leave when there is such a crying 
need for the help I can give here? 


I have just written my president ask 
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ing if the college will extend my 


leave for another two years.” 


Why India Is Neutralist 


If it is accepted that India is anti 
Communist, then why is India neu 


tralist? 


The basic reason is a simple one. 
Indians believe that we exaggerate 
the danger of Communist military 
aggression, that the real danger of 
Communist expansion is by infiltra 
tion and subversion, and that our 


program of military defense, if 
adopted by a poor country like In 
dia, would necessarily reduce the re 
sources available to the government 
to oppose the growth of communism 
by raising the existing pitifully low 
standard of living. Put in other 
words, they believe we are combat 
ing the expansion of communism in 
the wrong way. As one Indian friend 
who had studied at an American col 
lege said: “To use a football analogy, 
your backfield has been drawn over 
to the right end, when the play is 
really going around left end!” 

Let us break this contention up in 
to its two separate parts and consider 
first the question, Do we exaggerate 
the danger of Communist military 
aggression? 

The American position on this is 
simple: Russia’s menacing attitude, 
its extension of control over Eastern 
Eutope, and its instigation of the 
Korean 


with the Communist belief that th 


war, taken in conjunction 
world must be all Communist or al! 
capitalist, demonstrate the danger of 
further expansion by military means 
the U.S.S.R. is deterred by 


the 


unless 
the defensive military strength of 


free world. Communist China, as 


Russia’s ally, represents a similar 


danger. The first threat is thus a 
military one. 
The Indian is not impressed by 


this. As to European _ satellites, 


strangely enough to us, he asks 


are not inde px ndent 


“What evidence have you that they 
We 
And 


that 


countriesr 


Indians believe the contrary.’ 


the Indian points to the fact 


these countries are members of the 


United Nations at 


from that they are independent 


id concludes there 


Proceeding with the argument, the 


Admitting 


right and that they are 


Indian iys you 


controlled by Russia, yet 
long Sime World W ar 
ed, ind th United States 


and for good reasol 


I] end 


imilarly, 


very 


init judgme nt, 


still controls Japan, and neither’s ac 


tion is any evidence of aggressive 


intent lo tl ug that the 


United Stat 


restion 


does not in fact con 


trol Japan is recent politi il events 


there demonstrate the Indian re 


plic s with an incredulous smile 


j 


The truth would ippear to be that 


these contentions of the Indians are 


rationalization ind that the real 


reason that Indians refuse to become 


iroused over Russia’s action in East 
ern Europe is that it is a case of the 
inating inother white 


black 


com 


whit man don 
brown or 
Hows \ ire 


pletely hone t Vil es 


country and not a 
country. 
must 
we not idmit A ire more 
aroused by domination ota 


European with a culture 
in the 
Asia 


ind 


akin to our ov than we are 


olf a country } irica of 
which 1 on a lows iltural 
educational le 

Korean wat 


the American 


South 


Turning next to the 


Indians that 


withdrawal of troop trom 


Korea. couples ith former Secre 


tary of State 
tatement 
not essential 


lense, gave the ians the impre: 


ion that we 


South 


ntend to defend 
therefore they 


Korea t 


that 


natural! irged North 
ind 


while wrong, | 


move 


into th their a 


tion, no evidence of 


any intention to expand further else- 
where by military force. 

Finally, with respect to the Ameri- 
can that the 


world must all be Communist or not 


fear Russia believes 
at all and it therefore must conquer 
the anti‘Communist powers or itself 
be conquered, the Indian argues that 
this is an outworn theory and no 
longer in any way an actuating fac- 
tor in Russian policy. From all of 
this he accordingly concludes that the 
United States has been mistaken in 
attributing to Russia an intention 
to expand its control over the world 
by military means. 

The Indians take a similar view 
of Communist China. Peiping’s en- 
try into the Korean war is consid- 


ered as defensive and not aggressive. 


When the United Nations forces 
crossed the 38th Parallel, Peiping 
feared that the United States was 


secking a base from which to attack 
it in order to restore Chiang Kai 
shek to the mainland, and these fears 
irrespective of whether they were 
justified—-rather than any aggressive 
intent, were the cause of Chinese in 
tervention, 
Similarly, in Indochina, the In 
dian sees no evidence of Chinese ag 
gressive intent but only a justified 
but 
to help the Indochinese 


giving of arms and munitions 
not of men 
in their fight for independence 
against the French, and he considers 
the corresponding American aid to 
the French far less justified. 

For the preceding reasons the In- 
dian concludes that the United States 
exaggerates the danger of Commu 


nist military aggression. 


Fear of Subversion 


Let us now turn to the second and 
half of argu- 
ment, namely that the real Commu- 


stronger the Indian 
nist danger is by subversion, especial- 
ly in countries with low standards 


of living, and that every available 


nickel should be spent to help raise 
those standards — in other words, 
bread (for butter is a luxury), not 
guns. 

That there is a danger of subver- 
sion by propaganda and paid agents, 
no American will question. And 
that India, because of its poverty, is 
especially exposed to this danger is 
equally self-evident. However, it is 
doubtful if Americans appreciate the 
seriousness of the danger. The out- 
standing fact about India, as has 
been well stated in a recent address 
by the High Commissioner for 
Canada in India, Mr. Escott M. Reid, 
is “its grinding poverty — poverty 
deeper and more pervasive than can 
be imagined by anyone who had 
not seen it with his own eyes.”’The 
average income of an Indian is $56 
a year: this single statistic is more 
eloquent than a chapter of descrip- 
tion. 

India, in its first Five-Year Plan 
(1951-56), has sought to raise. the 
standard of living while adhering to 
liberal political concepts. It has re- 
tained the Anglo-Saxon democratic 
method of selecting its government 
and allows freedom to campaign and 
vote against the policies advocated by 
the government, and it has avoided 
the Chinese procedure of compelling 
by force obedience to the rulers. The 
danger is that the Indian method 
may prove less successful than the 
Chinese in raising the standard of 
living of the masses. 

In discussing this, an Indian who 
holds a position equivalent to one of 
our Assistant Secretaries of State 
and had traveled widely in China 
recently as head of a cultural mission, 
said: “From what I have seen I am 
convinced that India has achieved 
greater economic improvement since 
independence by democratic methods 
than China during the same period 
by ruthless 


dictatorial methods.” 


While this was reassuring, the fact 
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remains that abundance of rain in 
the past two years is largely respon 
sible for the success of 
Five-Year Plan, and numerous In- 


the first 
dians expressed the view that if there 
should be two years of famine again, 
Indian voters might well be tempted 
to accept communism. This is the 
nightmare of the leaders of India, 
and the reason why they begrudge 
any unnecessary expenditure for non 
productive military purposes. 

This is the case for Indian neu 
tralism. Even though we do not 
agree with a large part of it, we 
must admit it is not completely un 


reasonable. 


Anticolonialism 


The second most frequently heard 
criticism of the United States is 
that we have ceased to support co 
lonial independence and have become 
untrue to our own ideals. This criti 
cism is more passionately expressed 
than any other, and represents 
very deep-seated Indian feeling. An 
American’s first reaction to this criti 
cism is to become indignant because 
we know that our own record on the 
issue of colonialism in Cuba and the 
Philippines is outstandingly good. 
However, the Indian point of view, 
if we are willing to hear it, is as 
follows: 

“True, the record of the United 
States en colonialism in the past was 
good. You helped us to gain our in 
dependence. But look at yourselves 
today. You are so afraid of aggres 
sion by Communist Russia and 
China that you have made alliances 
with all the Western colonial pow 
ers. And in order to keep them as 
allies you have closed your eyes to 
their colonial policies and thus lost 
your position of moral leadership on 
this great issue, which is even mor 
important than that of Communist 
aggression because there is only a 


threat of future aggression by the 


January |, 


Communist states while in the case 
of colonialism the evil is an existing 
one today, crying for immediate cor 
rection.” 
This 


policy stems from the historical back 


criticism of United States 


ground of India. The end of British 
rule in India is still so recent that the 
most important thing to an educated 
Indian 1S that he has achieved inde 
pendence and that the hated domina 


tion by the white man is no more. 


It is understandable that to the 


Indian the abolition of colonialism 


(which is identified with the rule of 
the white man over the brown or the 
black ) throughout the world is a 
crusade in which all nations of good 
will must perforce join, and he is 
truly disillusioned when he 


United States 


secs the 
failing to take the lead 


ership in the crusade. 


If the argument is suggested that 
independence will come in due time 
to the whole world but that we can 


not move too rapidly and that some 


countries are not yet fit for self-gov 


ernment, the Indian becomes quite 


vehement, for that is the argument 


he heard for many years from the 


British and he considers it dishonest 
and stalling. If the point 1s pressed 


more bac k 


ward than India, his answer 


that some countries ar¢ 


is that 
it is better to let people misgovern 


themselves than be well governed 


by foreign rulers. Finally, if it is 


urged that giving those countries 
independence before they are ready 
for it will create new power vacuums 


the 


move, the Indian re spond 


which will 


into Communists 
that coun 
tries to which independence is re- 
fused are ideal breeding grounds for 
communism 

The immediate issue of colonialism 
leading to Indian criticism of the 
United States is that invol 
Almost 
time in the course of a conversation: 


“Why 


ving Goa. 


every Indian asks at some 


does not the United States 


express its disapproval of Portugal's 
refusal to get out of Goar 

This plea for freedom and 
government 1s. an appealing one to 


Americans with our own historical 


background, and we are lett with a 
slightly uncomfortable feeling that 
we have perhaps not gone far enough 
in standing up for what we believe 
in because of a possibly exaggerated 


allic > 


fear of offending some of our 


U.S. Aid to Pakistan 
ve le d 


cuon 


The third major criticism ik 
at the United States is in conne 


with our military aid to Pakistan 


Here again an American's first re 


action is that the Indians are wholly 


unreasonable. If India does not want 
military aid from us to help defend 
itself ind 


on 


against possible Russian 


Chinese expansion, that is its deci 
and entirely proper even though, in 


our judgment, unwise. But when it 


objects to having another country, 


which does want such aid, receive it 


from us, that is quite a diflerent 


matter and India is wholly unjusti 


fied in its position, 


However, the Indian attitude 
more understandable if analyzed in 
the the back 


light of historical 


ground. 
When Britain decided in 


withdraw from the Indian subconti 


194; to 


nent, the British made it a condition 
that the areas with a predominantly 


Muslim population should be or 


ganized as a separate stat 

stan. The reason for this was the de 
mand for partition by the Muslims 
under the |e adership of Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah and the unwillingness of 
Britain to be responsible for the in 
ternecine warfare which would have 
inevitably resulted if this demand 
had been refused. This insistence on 
partition was opposed, although un 
successfully, by the Hindu leader 

who took the position that it wa 


absurd from the economic and mili 


tary d 
out ol 
i new 


stan, 


dian ter! 


urge d 


based On Tel 


ind 


litical 


Op} 0 


th il 


irre 


tri 


Prout | 


pu riche wee 


time a 


cI could | 


Most Ind 


tion WwW 


rying 


iom the 


illow the 


Pakistan 


poser 
I 


partitior 


hol i 


tre nyt cl 


ward 
Indian 


vould 


} 


ol icwW 
eparate ha 
and West 


1.000 


lhey 


miles of In 
also strongly 
ipl ot a state 
faith was unsound 


ith modern 


po 
parts ularly 
itter 

! 

rae 


uch 


it refused 
» the 


hed would have 


Muslims the 
been 
1in if 


No Indi itis with 


tition 


Muslim political leaders consider too 
medieval. 

Any outside assistance given to 
Pakistan will, in Indian opinion, 
only prolong the agony and postpone 
the day when some rapprochement 
between Pakistan and India will be 
possible on conditions recognizing 
that the Pakistan population is about 
70 million in contrast to India’s 375 
million. Therefore, the grant of mili 
tary aid to Pakistan by the United 
States is, in Indian opinion, a mis- 
taken action which is both harmful 
to Indian interests and a step back- 
ward in the march of history. And 
since the Indians believe that there 
is no danger of Russian military in- 
vasion, American military aid is not 
thought necessary as an antiCCommu- 
nist measure. 

Other secondary arguments are ad 
vanced by Indians to support their 
position. One such argument is that 
Pakistan may, when it receives 
American arms, choose to start a 
war over Kashmir or over some of 
the other existing issues between the 
two countries. Although admittedly 
India is in no danger of ultimate de- 
feat by Pakistan, nevertheless if Paki 
stan’s military forces are strength- 
ened, India, too, must increase its 
amounts, or it will run the risk of 
temporary invasion of its territory 
with consequent loss of life and prop 
erty on India’s part. India objects to 
being compelled, against its will, to 


increase its military strength when, 
as noted above, it feels that it cannot 
afford such expenditures and that 
every available rupee should be spent 
on improving its economic condition, 
increasing education and supporting 
public-health and welfare activities. 

Another argument is that if Paki 
stan attacked India, the United States 
would be required under its agree 
ment with Pakistan to come in and 
assist Pakistan. This argument was 
advanced in all seriousness by a 
minister who is considered the ablest 
Kashmir 
There is of course no such provision, 


and 


member of the cabinet. 
the agreement expressly states 
the equipment to be furnished by 
the United States is for defense and 
“Pakistan undertake 


that will not 


any act of aggression against any 
other nation.” However, the errone 
ous belief is so widespread that a 
formal declaration by the United 
States that we will not support ag 
gression by Pakistan against India, 
or vice versa, could not be objected 
Pakistan 


great impact on Indian opinion in 


to by and would have a 
correcting a misapprehension on a 
vital issue, 

This would appear to be the most 
that the United States could do to 
meet Indian wishes, for although In 
dia’s position on Pakistan is under 
standable from its point of view, it 
American. 


does not convince an 


Clearly the United States should not 


reverse its decision and discontinue 
military aid to Pakistan until such 
time as the threat of Russian mili 
tary aggression has been definitely 
removed, 

Differences in the policies of our 
two countries will thus remain, even 


What 


should we do about this? The only 


though they may decrease. 
intelligent thing for us to do is to 
adopt a more tolerant attitude and 
recognize that people may hold to 
views we think wrong and yet be 


Within 


our own country Republicans and 


reasonable human beings. 


Democrats differ on important is 
sues, and yet, except in the excess 
of campaign oratory, we recognize 
that both are sincere and intelligent 
and loyal Americans, notwithstand 
ing their differences. We should be 
able to adopt the same attitude to 
ward India when we differ with it, 
for the all-important fact is that on 
the fundamental issue of democracy 
and freedom there is no difference 
between us. 

And if a suggestion by an Ameri 
can to Indians may be permitted, 
iden: lly the same advice applies 
to thern, tor Indians and Americans 
are alive in tending to be intolerant 


who differs with them. 
Mr. Sev grito Board of 
Directors of ‘he Foreign Policy Association, 
ind partner for over 30 
York law firtn of 
visited India last 


chairman of the 


years in the New 
Sullivan & Cromwell, 


ummer and had an un 


to talk 


Indian opinion 


leaders of 


usual opportunit with 
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